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ABSTRACT: Kashmiri has a variety of impersonal constructions 
which feature two-place predicates in the expression of 
events and processes for which most other languages usd one- 
place predicates. Close scrutiny reveals several “subtypes 
which differ in semantics and in syntactic behavior. Descri- 
bing these, we distinguish natural force expressions (mostly 
concerning physiology and meteorology) from those involving 
natural processes. Taking syntactic behavior as criterial in 


the definition of the abstract categories agent, patient, 


subject, and direct object, we are able to offer an acconnt 


of these expressions that relates specific syntactic proper- 


ties to general semantic ones. END OF ABSTRACT. 
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t Compared to other Indo-Aryan languages like Hindi-Urdu 


or Punjabi, Kashmiri gives a distinctly less important role 
to one-place or monovalent prédieatton.> For instance, 
it does not have the productive system found in Hindi-Urdu 
or Punjabi for deriving monovalent verbs from bivalent 


ones. For instance, dhul ‘be washed’ from dho ‘wash’: 


(1) a. dhoban kapre kab ° dho-egii? (Hindi-Urdu) 
washerwoman clothes when. wash-FUT3fs 2 

‘When will the washerwoman wash the clothes?’ 
f b. kapre- kab dhul-@ge? 


clothes when wash-FUT3mp 


` ‘Wher will the clothes be washed?’ 


(A similar derivational relation exists for put ‘be painted’ 
and pot ‘paint’, sik ‘become warm’ and s&k ‘heat’, and many 
hundreds of other such pairs: see Hook and Koul 1984a:91-3). 


Monovalent predicates in the expression of incapacity: 


(2) m&t tho e naif ho sakdaa (Panjabi) 
me from this not be can-3sg 
‘I will not be able to do this.’ 


(Lit: ‘From me this cannot be.’) 
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are also less typical of Kashmiri usage: 


(3) bi hyek-i ni yi keryith t 
I can-FUTisg not this do 


‘I won’t be able to do this.’ 


Another reflection of the relatively lesser importance 
of monovalency in Kashmiri is in the expression of natural 
forces (like the weather) and physiological events (such as 
the status of one’s health). For these, where other Indo- 
Aryan languages tend to use monovalent expressions, it is a 
normal option in Kashmiri to use bivalent predicates. How- 
ever, in most cases only one of the valents in such expres- 
sions is capable of being developed into a full NP. The 
other remains lexically and referentially null. However, as 
we shall see in the following discussion, this does not 
prevent the assignment of syntactic properties to th 

I. Health expressions. As in other Indo-Aryan languages 


these may be intransitive with the dative of experiencer: 


(4) a, temyis chi pyeeych yivaan 
i him-DT are cramps coming 
‘He has stomach cramps.’ 


gi b. mye chg drwakh aa-mits : 


me-DT is vomit come-PP ' ‘I’ve thrown up.’ 


Compare parallel expressions in Hindi: 


i 
(5) a. us-ko marore aa rahe hai 
be him-DT cramps com-ing oe 
‘He has stomach cramps.’ š 

b. mujhe ultii aaii hai 


me-DT vomit come is ‘I’ve thrown up.’ 


But Kashmiri has bivalent alternates: 


(6) a. temyis keryi-n pyeeych 
bhim-DT did-3sE cramps 
‘He has got stomach cramps.’ 
p4 b. mye chg-n drwakh ker-mits 
me-DT is-3sE vomit-fsg do-PPfsg 


‘I have been throwing ur.’ 
While Hindi also has a bivalent alternative to ultii_aa: 
i 


(7) m&i-ne ultii kii hai $ 
I-ER vomit done is ‘I’ve thrown up.’ (ef. 5b) 


there is a notable difference in the two languages’ con- 
structions. In Hindi we find (in tenses based on the past 
participle} the ergative of experiencer while in Kashmiri 
the corresponding noun phrase continues in the dative. 
Furthermore, the finite form of the verb in Kashmiri con- 
tains the third person singular ergative suffix =a This 
suffix remains in the singular even when the contained noun 
(for instance, pyeeych ‘cramps’ in Gais plural. Thus, the 
structure of a bivalent physiological expression in Hindi 
is homologous to an agent-centered action (‘I did the vomi- 
ting.’) while bivalent physiological expressions in Kashmi- 
ri are homologous to actions involving recipients ('X did 
the vomiting to me.’ ) 

The identity of X, the third person singular agent 
signalled by the pronominal suffix -n is not known to 


speakers of Kashmiri of the present day. They either smile 


fi 


with 
or look confused when confronted by-the question: 
(8) temyis keny kery pyeeych? 
him-DT who-ER did cramps 


‘Who did cramps to him?’ (‘Who made him have cramps?’ } 


: Other examples of bivalent health expressions with 


monovalent equivalents: 


' 


(9) a. taakath nyuu-n-am (bivalent) 
strength took-3sE-1sD ʻ'I lost my strength.’ 
(Lit: 'X took away my strength.’ ) 
b. taakath draa-m (monovalent) 
, strength went-out-isD ‘I lost my strength.’ 
(Lit: ‘Strength departed (from) me.’ ) 
(10) a. zuv chu-n-as kod-mut (bivalent) 
life is-3sE-3sD draw-PP’ 
‘She has died/lost courage.’ 
(Lit: ^'X has pulled out the life from her.’) 
b. guv chu-s draa-mut (monovalent) 
k life is-3sD exit-PP 
‘She has died/lost spirit.’ 
(Lit: ‘Life has departed her.’) 
(11) a. zuv chu-n-as byeyi tsoon-mut (bivalent) 
life is-3sE-3sD again insert-PP . 
‘She has come back to life again.’ 


(Lit: 'X again “inserted life into her.’) 
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b. zuv chu~s byeyi tsaa-mut (monovalent) 
life is-3sD again enter-PP 
‘Life has entered into her again.’ 
(12) asea chaen tas rot-mut (bivalent) 
milk is-3sE-3sD stop-PP, ‘He can’t take milk.’ 


(Lit: ‘X stopped him milk.) 


a 


Nearly all of the bivalent health expressions that we +, 
have encountered are adversative in meaning’? With the 
preponderantly negative meaning of bivalent health expres- ' 
sions, it is perhaps not surprising to find them used as 


curses and imprecations: 


(13) kooli Seeytani! myoon moonu-th-ni! tapeely enyi-n-ay! 
brat devil my obey-2sE-not fevers bring-3sE-2sD 
‘You little brat. You didn’t obey me. The plague take you!’ 

(Lit: ‘...X brought you fevers!’ ) 

(14) tsi kyaazyi chukh ni keem karaan? tshrath chi-n-ay-aa 
you why are not work doing fidgets are-3sE-2sD-QM 
kery-mity 
done-PP 
‘Why aren’t you working? Have you got the fidgets?’ 

(Lit: ‘Did x do the fidgets to you?’ ) 

(15) swa chg-ni seeny kath boogaan. matsar onu-n-as! 
she is-not our thing listening madness bring-3sE-3sD 
‘She won’t listen to what we say. Damn her.’ 


(Lit: '...X% brought her madness!’ 


af 


(16) tyiman chg-n Sikas tshuny-mits en-yith 
them-DT is-3sE sloth put on-PP bring-CPM 
‘The lazy devils!’ 


(Lit: ‘X has brought sloth and put it on them.’ ) 


II. Weather expressions. Perhaps an even larger class 
of expressions in which Kashmiri may have a bivalent verb, 
while its Indo-Aryan congeners must have an monovalent one, 
are those denoting meteorological and other kinds of natural 


phenomena: 


(17) a. obur kar-y-as 
cloud do-FUT-3sD ‘It will cloud over. 
(Litc~ "X will do: cloud to. it.*) 
b. seelaab an-yi dgryaav-as 
flood bring-FUT river-DT 
‘The ives will flood,’ 


(Lit: ‘X will bring flood to the river.’) 
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While many of these do have monovalent counterparts: 


(18) seelaab yi-yi dgryaav-as 
flood come-FUT river-DT 


‘The river will flood.’ 


expression with a bivalent predicate is more idiomatic. 
In addition to the -n pronominal suffix that appears 


with these in ergative tenses: 


' 


(19) seelaab onu-n dgryaav-as 


* flood brought-3sE river-DT 


‘The river has flooded.’ 


there is often a third person singular dative suffix in -s 


as well: 


(20) obur koru-n-as 
cloud did-3sE-3sD~ 
‘It has gotten cloudy.’ 


(Lit: ‘X did cloud to Y¥.’) 


In these instances Kashmiri speakers are sometimes able 
to provide full NP’s in the dative case. In the presence of 


these, the dative suffix in -s does not Ssour.ð 


(21) obur koru-n (*-as) nab-as 
cloud did-3sE-3sD sky-DT 
‘The sky has clouded over.’ 

(22) a. vuzimali‘karyi-n-as 
strokes did-3sE-3sD 

$ ‘There have been bolts of lightning.’ 
(Lit: 'X did lightning strokes to Y.’)} 
b. vuzimali karyi-n (*-as) ‘asmaan~as 

strokes did-3sE -3sD ‘sky-DT 


‘There has been lightning in the sky.’ 
Other times, however, the referent of the -s suffix cannot 


> 


be discovered: 


(23) pagah maa dyiy-as ruud deer-yith 
tomorrow lest give-3sD rain’ throw-CP 
‘It might rain tomorrow.’ 


“Lit: 'X may throw the rain to Y tomorrow.’ ) 


However, there is one dative ‘noun phrase which speakers 
all agree may replace the dative pronominal suffix. This is 
yath, the dative singular inanimate form of yi ‘this’ which 


seems to act as a “dummy” indirect object: 
i 


(24) yath koru-n obur A 
“this-DT did-3sE cloud 
‘It has clouded over.’ (Compare 21) 

(25) yath maa dyi-yi pagah ruud deer-yith 
this-DT lest give-FUT tomorrow rain throw-CPM 


‘It may rain tomorrow.’ (Compare 23) 


In earlier papers (Hook 1876; Hook and Manaster—-Ramer 
1985) it was stated that unlike other verb-second languages 
such as those of northwestern Europe (Old French, German, 
Dutch, etc.), Kashmiri manages to avoid having a dummy sub- 
ject with weather verbs. Thus, for ‘It’s raining’ Kashmiri 
has ruud chu_pyevaan ‘Rain is falling.’ That statement will 
have to be revised somewhat in the light of constructions 
like those in 24 and 25. While Kashmiri does not have a 
dummy subject in weather expressions, it can maintain verb- 
second order in them with a dummy indirect object. Unlike 


dummy subjects iniNW European languages, yath is not obli- 
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gatory in weather expressions: See 23. Like the distal 


deictic that sometimes appears in presentative contexts: 


(26) a. su oos ak reagi... 2K 
that-msg was one king ‘There was a king...’ 
b. ak oos (*su) rasli... ZA 


one was that king ‘There was a king...7 


yath is not subject to permutation unless the speaker 


intends a specific referent (27c): 
i 


(27) a. yath troovu-n ruud 
this-DT released-3sE rain ‘It rained.’ 
b. *ruud troovu-n yath` 
rain released-3sE this-DT ‘It rained.’ 
f c. ruud troovu-n yath 
rain released-3sE this-DT ‘It rained on this.’ 


The same holds for locative phrases. Their presence excludes 


the general ambient senna! of yath: 


(28) yath troovu-n ruud yatyi 
this-DT released-3sE rain here 


‘This (thing) got rained on‘here.’ 


The abstract recipient is (in weather expressions) a fea- 
ture whose presence or absence is independent of the choice 
between bivalent and monovalent predicates. So is the use 


of yath: 


I] 


(29) a. ruud chu-s pyevaan 
rain is-3sD falling ‘It’s raining.’ 
b. yath pyav ruud., byool aav ni vedv-ini 
this-DT fell rain. seed came not sow-INF 


‘It rained. The seed could not be sown.’ 


While a bivalent weather expression in a past tense 


i 
form may refer to past time (‘rath_korunas_ruud ‘It rained 


yesterday’), the unmarked use of such past tense forms is 

to refer to a meteorological event that has begun in the 

recent past and is still continuing; whereas the unmarked 

use of the same forms of monovalent weather verbs is to in- 
r 


dicate events that are no longer continuing at the moment 


of speaking: > 


(30) vuch, see, ruud pyoo~s 


look sir rain fell-3sD ‘Look, Sir, it rained.’ 


Thus, if a speaker wishes to direct someone’s attention to 
the, fact that it has begun to rain, he may either use a 
bivalent expression in the past tense or an monovalent one 


in the present tense: 


(31) a. vuch, see, ruud chu-s pyevaan 
look sir rain is-3sD falling a 
‘Look, Sir, it’s raining.’ 
b. vuch, see, ruud koru-n-as 
look sir rain did-3sE-3sD 
‘Look, Sir, it’s raining.’ (Lit: ‘X did rain to Y¥.’) 


n no iE has s hart raining.” 


The range of bivalent weather verbs appears restricted 
to unpredictable natural events. As can be seen from 32b, 
the predictable motions of the sun, moon, stars, and other 


natural bodies are not included (but see section IV below): 


(32) a. obur khooru-n nab-as 
cloud lifted-3sE sky-DT 
‘The sky has clouded over.’ 
(Lit: 'X raised cloud to sky.’) 
b. *aaftaab khooru-n nab-as 
sun lifted-3sE sky-DT ‘The sun rose in the sky. 


(Lit: 'X raised sun to sky.’) 
In such cases a monovalent verb must be used: 


(33) aaftaab khot nab-as 


sur rose sky-DT ‘The sun rose in the sky.’ 

In contrast to health verbs, the third person singular 
agent suffix (-n) of earner verbs seems to suggest 4 
possible referent to at least some speakers of Kashmiri 
Théy interpret the rn as referring to God and even provide 
examples which have full NPs referring to the Almighty and 


finite forms of the verb from which the -n is absent: 


(34) a. as troovu-n-as ruud 
today released-3sE-3sD rain 
‘It has been raining.’ z 


(Lit: ‘Today X released rain to Y.’)} 


b. as troovu-s khwadaa-yan ruud 
today released-3sD God-ER rain 
‘It has been raining today.’ 


(Lit: ‘Today God dropped rain on Y.’) 


However, rather than reflecting the conceptual world of the 
contemporary Kashmiri speech community, it seems more like- 
ly that usages like that seen in 34b are attempts by a few 

individuals to make sense for themselves of a construction 
in which the relation between form and meaning is opaque 
even to native speakers. The overt mention of God is rejec- 
ted outright by other individuals who state flatly that the 


agent of the bivalent weather verbs is “abstract”. lÔ 


III. Expressions of possession. Speakers’ uncertainty 
about the identity of the abstract agent in health and 
weather expressions disappears when they are asked about, a 
third set of impersonal bivalent predicates. These are 
expressions of psychic possession which are usually used to 
indicate that someone is out of his senses or will not 


listen to reason: 


(35) emyis can chu-n hoov-mut 
him-DT as-if is-3sE shown-PP 
+ ‘He is as if possessed.’ 
(36) tsi kyaasyi chukh ni paniny keem karaan? rotu-n-akh-aa? 


you why are not your work doing seized-3sE-2sN-QM 


‘Why aren’t you working? Did X possess/catch you?’ 


Ly 


(37) thaph keri-n-as-aa? swa kyaasyi chi ladaayi karaan? 
hold made-3sE-3sD-QNM she why is quarrels making 
‘What’s got into her! Why is she fighting (over this)?’ 

In these expressions, although the agent is not for most 

speakers a real being, his identity is quite definite: some 

kind of evil demon, jinn or rasahcook ‘crossroad spirit’ 
that possesses the mind of its victim and leads him astray. 

The seizure is indicated by the expression thaph kar ‘make 

& grab at; seize (someone)’: see 37. Once in control the 


spirit overpowers his victim’s senses and "shows" (haav), ie, 
makes him see things that are not there. The technical term 


for such a possessing spirit is tasruphdaar and there is an 


' > 


expression tasruph kar possess’ which can be used aS 4 


synonym for haav (35), rat (36), and tharh kar (37): 


(38) ayev chigtn-ay ret-mits. tasruph koru-n-ay-aa? 
aR $ tongue is-3sE-3sD caught-PP possession did-3sE-3sD-QM 
‘What’s wrong? Cat got your tongue?’ 


{Have you been possessed?’ )s 


When these expressions occur in non-ergative tenses, 
they agree in person and number with their abstract agents: 
(39) tsi agar paanay keem karakh, tsye ratyi-y-aa? 

, 


you if yourself work will-do you-DT catch-2sD-QM 


‘If you do the work yourself, will X grab you?’ 


The significance of this fact will become clear in the next 


(S 


section. 
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IV. Expressions of natural processes. Yet another set 
of „expressions in which abstract agents figure is that de- 


noting the progression of natural change. Examples: 


(40) ruud ng pyeni siity gazir-oovu-n-as haakh 
rain not falling with wither-TR-3sE-3sD greens 
‘With no rain the green (leafy vegetables) dried up.’ 
(Lit: ‘With no rain falling X dried up the’greens for Y.’) e 
(41) su chu ni vwany Sur. gootshi tyi chg-n-as chyAtsirasyimatsi a 


he is not now child moustaches even are-3sE-3sD greyed-PP(p) 


‘He is no spring chicken. Even his moustache has gone grey.’ we 
€ 
(Lit: ‘...X% has greyed him the moustaches.’ ) yhe vt S ANOJ 
genet” 


It seems that the cause of the change must not only be im- 
personal but an external one, too. Contrast the bivalent 
predicate vwagilaavy ‘make red’ that has been used in 42a 
where the cause of reddening is tiir ‘cold’ with the mono- 
valent predicate ywagul ‘turn red’ that must be used in 42b 


where the cause of reddening is (Sarim ‘shame’): 


(42) a. tiir-yi siity vwazil-oovu-n-as buth 
cold-DT with redden-TR-3sE-3sD face 


‘Her face (has) reddened with the cold.’ 


Wey b., Sarim-g{ siity vwazdtd-s buth (kvwazil-oovu-n-as) 
< 


kB : 
shame-D? with reddened-3sD face redden-TR-3sE-3sD 


‘Her face went red with embarassment.’ 


a 
In 42a the cause of reddening is an external, objectively 
observable natural process; in 42b, the cause of the same 
effect is internal and identifiable only by inference 

At first glance, it may seem as if this set of E 
sions is simply an extension of the set of weather expres- 
sions to all kinds of natural changes that proceed over 
time without the intervention of any particular causal 
agent. But in fact, there is an important syntactic differ- 
ence between these expressions and those of the first two 
sets: Expressions of weather and of health, even when they 
contain bivalent verbs such as kar ‘do’ or an ‘bring’, are 
syntactically intransitive. This is not clear in the past 
tense where, as in other ergative languages, the Kashmiri 
verb, if intransitive, agrees in gender, person and number 
yith the subject and if transitive, with the direct object. 
Thus from past tense forms, it is not possible to tell 
whether expressions with abstract agents are transitive or 
intransitive. The word pyeeych ’cramps’ in 43a or the word 
vugzimali ‘bolts’ in 43b could equally well be direct ob- 
jects in a transitive clause or subjects in an intransitive 
clause (in which kar would mean ‘happen’ or ‘occur’ and -n 


would have no function other than mark its lexical class): 


(43) a. temyis keryi-n pyeeych > 
him-DT did-3sE cramps , ‘He’s got cramps.’ 
b. vugimali karyi-n-as 


strokes made-3sE-3sD ‘It’s been lightening.’ 


1? 
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The ambiguity is resolved by looking at the future tense. 
Here we find that the finite verb agrees in number not with 
the abstract agent (which is always singular) but with 


pyeeych and vusimali (which are plural forms): 


(43’) a. temyis kar-an (not kar-yi) pyeeych 
him-DT do-3pFUT do-3sFUT cramps 
‘He will get cramps.’ 

b. vugimali kar-an~as (not kar-y-as) 


strokes do-3pFUT-3sD do-3sFUT-3sd 
' ‘It will’ lighten.’ 


In contrast, expressions of natural processes (and of 
1 
possession) show agreement in number (and where possible in 


gender) with the abstract agent .in non-ergative tenses: 


(44) sabzyiyi gazir-aav -y -as (not taziraav-an-as) 
vegetables wither-TR-3sFUT-3sD -3pFUT-3sD 
” The vegetables will wither/dry up.’ (compare 40 and 43) 
(Lit: ‘X will dry up the vegetables tot Wen) 
(45) yatyi chu-s-ni (not chg-s-ni) apryeel-as taan 
here is-3sD-not are as D-not April-DT until 
Siiyni-maanyi gal-iraav—-aan 
snow-blocks me1lt-TR-ing 
‘Here the blocks of snow do.not melt until April.’ 
(46) a. taarakh kedyi-n-as neny. 
stars “drew-3sE-3sD bright 


‘The stars came out bright.’ 


b. taarakh kad-y-as (not kad-an-as) neny 


stars draw~3sFUT-3s) draw-3pFUT-3sD bright 


‘The stars will come out bright.’ 


This suggests that the full lexical NPs in these expressions 
(taarakh ‘stars’, etc.) are aat the subjects, but rather 
the direct objects of transitive predicates, and as such 
are syntactically to be distinguished from the nouns in 
health and weather expressions.” 

Further evidence for this distinction is to be found in 
the behavior of these expressions in conjunction. Weather 
expressions,- which are syntactically intransitive, allow 


conjunction of forms having dummy agents with ordinary 


monovalent forms: 


(47) gwadi karyi-n-as syethaa vusimali ti pati gey-as kam 
first did-3sE-3sD many strokes & then went-3sD less 


‘At first there was a lot of lightning and then less.’ 


In contrast, bivalent natural process verbs allow conjunc- 


tion only with other bivalent natural process verbs: 


(48) gwadi keryi-n-as taarakh geeb ti pati kedyi-n-as byeyi neny 


first did-3sE-3sD stars hidden & then drew-3sE-3sD again clear 


‘First the stars disappeared and then/came out bright again. 


(49) a. *gwadi keryinas taarakh geeb ti Pati draay-as byeyi neny 


emerged-3sD 
b. gwadi gey-as taarakh geeb ti pati draayas byeyi neny 


went-3sD 


Although vuzimali ‘lightning strokes’ in 47 is lexically the 
patient of the verb kar ‘do, make’, it is syntactically the 
subject of its clause and as Sack can be interpreted as the 
subject of a following clause (ti_pati_geyas kam ‘and then 


became less’). The noun phrase taarakh ‘stars’ is also lex- 


ically the patient of its verb geeb_ kar ‘make disappear’, 
but in 49a since it is syntactically the direct object (not 
the subject) of its clause it cannot be interpreted as the 
subject of the following Glause: (i pati drasyas byeyi neny 
‘and then came out bright again.’}) Of course if a following 
transitive clause is missing a lexical direct object, then 
the direct object of the first clause is interpreted as the 
divert object of the second clause, too: Thus, kyitaab 
‘book’, the direct object of mely_ hye ‘buy’ in 50 is inter- 
preted as the direct object in the following clause (ti_pati 


perin ‘and then read (it)’): 


(50) sajaad-an hyets kyitaab mely ti pati peri-n 
Sajad-ER took book price and then read-3sE 


‘Sajad bought a book and then read (it).’ 


In the same way taarakh is interpretable as the direct ob- 
ject of the following clause (ti _ pati kedyinas byeyi neny) 
in (48). 

Further evidence for the noun phrase in natural process 


’ 


expressions’ being a direct object comes from the alterna- 
tion of case and of coreferential pronominal suffixes with 


tense. In Kashmiri, second person direct objects acted upon 


Z] 


by third person'subjects receive the dative case when the 
tense is not an ergative one. At the same time if they are 
singular they are registered ọn the finite verb by the da- 


tive pronominal suffix -x: 


(51) a. sajaad sooz-yi-y tsye „jem Jom X 
Sajad-NM send-FUT3s-2sD you-DT Jammu 


‘Sajad will send you to Jammu.’ ‘ 


In completive tenses, however, the direct object is in the 
> 
nominative case and, if second person singular, it is indi- 


cated on the finite verb by the nominative suffix -kh: 


(51) b. sajaad-an suugu-kh-aa tsi juat- J om L 
` 
Sajad-ER sent-2sN-QM you-NM Jammu 


` ‘Did Sajad send you to Jammu?’ 


A $ oae 
The noun phrase in bivalent natural process expressions has 
the same alternations in case and coreferential suffix as 


direct objects in ordinary transitive clauses: 
‘ 


(52) a. vakhit-i br6éSth budir-aav-yi-y tsye 
time-AB before age-TR-FUT3s-2sD you-DT 
’ You will age before your time!’ (compare 51a) 
b. vakhit-i bré&th budir-oovu-n-akh tsi 
time-AB before age-TR-FUT3s-2sN you-NM 


*You have aged before your time!’ {compare 5ib) 


It is axiomatic to our analysis that while noun phrases may 


be both subject and patient simultaneously, they cannot be 
both subject and direct object. Thus, showing that they are 
direct objects is to show that they are not subjects. 

We present here two more tests for ‘sub jecthood that 
serve to distinguish both health and weather expressions 
from bivalent natural process expressions. The first of them 
involves verbs of perception ('see’, ‘hear’, ete.). In 
Kashmiri, as in many languages, the patient of such verbs 


must be the subject of any non-finite dependent: 


(53) a. mye vuchy tyim maar khyevaan 
I-ER saw they-NM beating eating 
‘I saw them getting a beating.’ 
b. mye vuch tyiman maar pyevaan 
I-ER saw them-DT beating falling 


` ‘I saw them getting a beating.’ 


In 53a tyim ‘they’ is the syntactic subject of khyevaan 
: 
‘eating? and vuchy ‘saw’ is masculine plural to agree, In 


53b the noun maar ‘beating’ is the syntactic subject of the 


non-finite pyevaan ‘falling’ and vuch ‘saw’ is masculine 
singular to agree. It is to pe noted that the non-finite 
khyevaan in 53a has a direct object of its own with which 
the primary vuchy cannot agree. When we compare bivalent 
weather expressions with bivalent natural process expres- 
sions we find that tbe former can appear as dependents of 


perception verbs; the latter, cannot: 


(54) a. vugimaliivuchya-m karaan (or gatshaan) 
strokes saw-1isE doing going 
t 'I saw it lightening.’ 
b. taarakh vuchyi-m geeb gatshaan (*karaan) 
stars saw-1sE hidden going doing 


‘I saw the stars disappear.’ 


In _ fact taarakh vuchyim geeb karaan is acceptable but only 

in the meaning ‘I saw (them) making the stars disappear. 
The second test gives a parallel result. It involves 

the expression tmumkyin aas ‘be possible’ which takes the 


subject of an intransitive infinitive or the direct object 


of a transitive infinitive 


(55) a. péési yiny 
money (mp) come(mp) 
‘The money may Gome 

b. péési geeb 


money(mp) hidden 


as its own subject: 


chi munky in az 

are possible today 

today.’ 

kariny chi mumkyin vwany 


do(mp) are possible now 


'Now the money car be made to disappear.’ 


The forms yiny and kariny are infinitives inflected for the 
gender and number for their subject and direct object, 
respectively. When the direct object of a transitive infin- 
itive serves as the subject of mumkyin_ass, the subject of 
the infinitive, if overt, occurs as a genitive which agrees 


in gender and number with the direct object: 


1G 


(56) seeny chi vwany péési geeb kar-iny mumkyin 
r 
our(mp) are now money (mp) hidden do-INF(mp) possible 


‘It is possible now for us to make the money disappear.’ 


If a subject of the infinitive is not overt, it is neverthe- 
less felt to be present, albeit unspecified. It is the felt 
presence of such a covert subject (as in 55b) which distin- 
guishes bivalent natural process expressions from health 


and*weather expressions when they are dependents of mumkyin 


aas“ ° 


(57) a. vusimali karnyi chi mumkyin az 

strokes(fp) do-INF(fp) are possible today 
‘There may be lightning today.’ : 

b. temyis chi pyeeych kariny mumkyin 
him-DT are cramps(mp) do(mp}) possible 
‘It’s possible that he will get cramps.’ 

c. taarakh geeb gatshiny (*kariny) chi mumkyin 
stars(mp) hidden go(mp) do(mp) are possible 


‘The stars may disappear.’ 


The bivalent kariny may occur in 57c but then, unlike 57a-b, 
the presence of a real (non-abstract) subject-agent is pal- 
pable: ‘It’s possible for someone to make the stars disap- 
pear.’ Thus, taarakh (kariny) in 57c is to be categorized 
syntactically with p&&si in 55b as direct object of a tran- 
sitive; while vugimali in 57a and pyeeych in 57b go together 


with p&ési in 55a as subjects of intransitives. 
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V, Some implications. When we began our study we first 
thought that an investigation of these (typologically) rare 
types of constructions might provide a glimpse into the cor- 
ceptual world of the Kashmiri speech community. But as our 
investigation proceeded we found that the only abstract 
agent for which there was a definite conceptual counterpart 
was the one which figured in the rather limited set of ex- 
pressions of possession. Furthermore, while everyone could 
identify the eenceptual referent of the abstract agent in 
these expressions, not one of the Kashmiris we spoke with 
about the tasruphdaar ‘possessing demon’ personally be- 
lieved in the existence of such a being. These expressions 
are perhaps a relic of earlier beliefs, but even then one 
wonders whether all their users ever subscribed completely 
and equally to the ideas on which they are based. 

, 


The non-referential agents in other sets of expressions 


were deeper mysteries to native>speakers as well as to us. 


Several nda aduals stated flatly that they were abstract. 
It is perhaps to be expected that native speakers might not 
themselves be aware of the particular conceptual structur— 
ing of the world which a given feature of their language 
might reflect. But this is the’kind of objection that pre- 
vents any hypothesis Bbout the ‘relation between linguistic 
structure and conceptual worlds from being refuted (or con- 


firmed for that matter). Is there, then, nothing more to be 


said? We think there is. 


L5 


, In our ‘comparison of health and weather expressions 


with natural process expressions we were able to distinguish 


. 


two"kinds of abstract agent on syntactic grounds. At first 
glance it is hard to make cence of the distribution of 
predicate types with respect to the two types of agent. The 
flashing of lightning and the drowning of stars in the 
increasing light of morning seem equally natural and equal- 
ly impersonal events. But on reflection there does seem to 
be a consistent difference in the meanings of health and 
weather expressions as opposed to expressions of natural 
processes that justifies subjecthood of participant nouns 
in the first set and objecthood of their counterparts in 
the second. Conditions of health and weather events share a 
certain unpredictability that is absent in natural processes 
like the withering or drying up of plants from lack of 
rain, the weakening of a person who is ill or the darkening 
of the sky at dusk: 
(58) apryeelas ans goolu-n-as šiia 
i April-DT in melt-3sE-3sD snow 
’The snow melted in April.’ 
ootah (59) tsi kootya ehustmant lyodir-oov-mut ! 
you-NOM how-mach is-3sE-2sN yellow~TR~—PP 
‘How pale you have gotten!’ 
(60) juun-as mang chu-s yatyi anyigat eethyi baji pati karaan 
, June-DT in is-3sD here darkness eight o'clock after doing 


‘In June it gets dark here after eight o’clock.’ 


a 


In fact, if we examine the espressi ons of natural processes 
that we happen to have collected, we will see that in many 
of them there is a morphological indication of their being 
derived from intransitive predicates (exx. 41, 42a, 45, 52b, 
59, 61, and 62), and secondly a force of nature that is the 
direct cause of the process described is sometimes overtly 


il 


mentioned as in 42a, 58, and 61: 


(61) obur-i siity get-iroovu-n-as gaas 
cloud-AB with dim-TR-3sE-3sD light 
' ‘The light dimmed from the clouds.’ 
(62) ruud ni pyeni siity zazir-oovu-n-as haakh 
' rain not falling with wither-TR-3sE-3sD greens 


> 


‘The greens have dried up for want of rain 


In contrast to natural process expressions, in health 
and weather expression, we find no occurrence of a transi- 
tivising affix and no instance of overt mention of the 
cause of the phenomena denoted. The untrained speakers of 
Kashmiri (or for that matter, bf any language) know the 
connection between cloud cover and the dimming of light or 


between the cold and reddening of flesh, but they might not 


know the natural causes of pyeeych ‘cramps’, matsar ‘mad- 
' 
ness’, ruud ‘rain’ or vugimali ‘lightning’. That is why 


these phenomena are presented as relatively autonomous, not 
as agents of transitiye predicates (for that would endow 


1 
them with the volitionality of animate beings, but as 


subject-patients of syntactically intransitive but lexical; 
ly bivalent ('patient-governing’) verbs, while the noun 
phrases that figure in expressions of natural processes are 
both patients and direct objects of their predicates. In 
this way Kashmiri has found a way to distinguish volitional 
and autonomous entities from non-volitional autonomous ones 


and these in turn from non-autonomous ones. Schematically: 


(63) a. (+volitional], (tagent], sajaad tsol 
[+autonomous ] [+sub ject] ‘Sajad fled.’ 
Fei. {-volitional], {+tpatient], šiia troov-n-as 
[+autonomous] [t+tsubject} ‘It is snowing.’ 
c. [-volitional]j, [+patient], šiiya gool-n-as 
{-autonomous J] {+object] ‘The snow melted.’ 
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= Notes 


¥. This paper was first drafted in 1985 in O.N. Koul’s an- 
cestral home in Bugam, Dist. Anantnag, Kashmir. The authors 
are indebted to his family and to the family of Mr. Ghulam 
Nabi plazir of Yaripora for grammaticality judgements and 
other assistance and to the American Institute of Indian 
Studies for the research support that enabled Hook to come 
to Kashmir. Some of the data discussed here were presented 
at the twenty-second ‘regional meeting of the Chicago Lin- 
guistic Society in a study of impersonal constructions in 
Russian and Kashmiri and appear in the proceedings. 

lin this paper we draw a distinction between verbs that 
are lexically intransitive (usually ‘monovalent’ or ‘one- 
place’ but a few ‘bivalents’ or ‘two-place’ verbs may also 
be included) and those that are lexically transitive (al- 
ways bivalent). The distinction is based on the possession 
of a patient and a direct object. A bivalent verb is one 
which has or ‘governs’ a patient. A transitive verb is one 
which has or ‘governs’ a direct object. Ail monovalents of 
course are intransitive, having neither patient nor direct 
object. A few bivalent verbs govern patients that can never 
appear as direct objects. Such a verb is English belong: 
(1) This book does not belong to you. 
Verbs like belong are lexically intransitive. Verbs that are 
lexically transitive such as buy or own have patients which 
ean appear as direct objects (b) or as subjects (c): 


Zt 


SY 


(2) G. Washington bought/owned this house. 
(3) This house was bought/was owned by G. Washington. 
In'‘the latter case we may speak of a verb’s being syntacti- 


cally intransitive. The terms transitive and intransitive 


as they are used in traditional Western linguistics, have 
now a syntactic sense, now a lexical sense, usually without 
ill consequence. For our exposition, however, it is impor- 
tarit to keep the two pairs of meanings distinct. 


abbreviations include the following: 


ABs Pelee Site nas ablative NUM tts srtinven tras nominative 
AG oie inane aromas accusative NEG oho Baa cere sic negative 
CP..conjunctive partciple 1 NE Re Ae RENT ORE plural K 

; dative PE once past participle 
BGR A ERRE EE ergative Murris question marker 
A acting cas rts ans feminine Cece ee ee eee eens singular 
BUT r tiny oe future TR....transitivigzing affix 
SENS aca tri E e save instrumental RES ORE EREN T first person 
DNB AAA A infinitive EEEE ETT, second person 
A IE E A masculine t E EE AS tosa third person 
LLALA LE ELERES neuter 


3 There does exist a monovalent equivalent of this sentence 
in Kashmiri (P.N. Pushp, personal communication): 
(1) mye pak-yi-m ni kyéh yi 
me-DT walk-FUT-isD not at-all this 
(ponit be abie to-do-this-’ am ned omg te All or This. 7. 
But this expression, while current, is an isolated idiom. 


the transcription used for Kashmiri in this paper is the 


one worked out by Kenneth Hill and Sajad Mir at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1984. In this system reduplicating a 
symbol denotes (contrastive) length. The letter e repre- 
sents a mid (either front or central) vowel while i repre- 
sents a high (either front or central) vowel. Palataliza- 
tion is uniformly indicated with the letter y (i, ch, c and 
& are inherently palatalized). ts is a dental affricate 
ror a general overview of the pronominal suffixing sys- 
tems of Kashmiri, see Grierson 1911, Hook 1984 and Hook and 
Koul 1984b. In this paper what are termed "nominative" (=N) 
pronominal suffixes correspond to what we have termed “ab- 
solutive”" suffixes in our earlier papers and what we here 
call "ergative" (=E) correspond to “anti-absolutive" there. 
While there are important conceptual differences informing 
these terminological ches, they are irrelevant to the pre- 
sent discussion. 
Bote, however, that expressions such as J2 can only be 
used with a limited set of conventional nouns (bati ‘food’, 
khyen ‘eating’, eyen ‘drinking’, meel ‘appetite’, ete.). If 
other, more precise nouns are introduced, then the expres- 
sion as a whole loses its idiomatic force and receives a 
literal interpretation: 
(1) tsfitthy chi-n-as rety-mity 


apples are-3sE-3sD stop~PP 


‘Someone (for ex., his doctor) has forbidden him apples. 
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A possible exception is: 


=) 


P 


(1) bi cosu-s byemaar, vwany koru-n-am yehsaan 
g I was-isN sick now did-3sE-1sD grace 

‘I was sick; now I am well.’ (‘Now X did grace to me.’) 
However, it seems likely that this is an idiomatic equival- 
ent of ‘by God’s grace, I am well now.’ and as such belongs 
to a different category. For one thing,’ the expression 
makes no direct reference to the state of one’s health. 
Secondly, in contrast to the other expressions it is possi- 
ble to mention ‘God’ directly in this one: 
(2) bi oosus byemaar, vwany koru-m khwadsa-yan yehsaan 

I was sick now did-1sD God-ER grace 

‘I was sick. Now God has done me kindness,’ 

Bunlike the dative suffixes of the first and second per- 
sons those of the third person ave in complementary distri- 
bution with coreferential NPs. See Hook and Koul 1984b:127. 

lFor a discussion of the residual "ambient" sense of the 
so-called "dummy" pronoun, see Bolinger (1973). 

ln owever, it is worth recalling the Sanskrit usage cited 

by the K&éSik& as an example to Astādhyāyī 2.3.10: 
a) & pāțaliputrād vrsto devah' 

to Pataliputra rained God 

‘It (=God) has rained (all the way) up to Petaliputra. 
Languages such as Poguli and Shina spoken in areas adjacent 
to Kashmir also show some traces of these bivalent weather 


i 


expressions. In Upper Poguli (Neel Valley) we find: 


SA 
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(2) rood laag-tw-in 
rain apply-PST-3sE 
‘It’s begun to rain.’ 
(Lit: 'X applied the rain.’) 
Bailey (1924:252-272) lists at least five bivalent weather `: 
expressions in which the subject is ‘“God” understood? for 
Guresi & Kohistani Shina: ‘to cloud’ Xgt_wySnu (‘to insert 
cloud’); ‘to rain’ Sst vAlySrnu (‘to bring down cloud’); ‘to 
snow’ birnn vilydni (‘to bring down snow’); ‘to hail’ oyëņ 
v4lydnu; ‘to pink cloud’ (= ‘to glow red (at sunset)?’ lagi 7 
daySnu (for daydni?) ('to burn (TR) cloud’). These examples 
are all from Guresi. Balti, a western form of Tibetan, has: 
(3) charpha mala tangma-med ane rgun la khaa tañged 
rain never throw-NEG but winter DT snow throws 
‘It never rains but in winter it snows.’ Read (1934:81) 
Compare the parallel Kashmiri expressions in traav ‘let go, 
drop; throw away’. 
re is with the explicit indication of the cause of the 
natural process that Kashmiri’s impersonals most closely 
resemble the much studied Russian impersonal constructions. 


But most of these involve natural forces rather than natural 


processes 
(1) a. sneg-om sanes-l-o dorog-u 
x snow-IN cover-PST-ns road-AC 


‘The snow blocked the road’. 


(Lit: ‘XK covered the road with snow. ’) 


b. kryš-u sorva-l-o vetr-om 
roof-AC tear-PST-ns wind-IN 
‘The wind tore off the roof.’ 
(Lit: ‘X tore off the roof with wind.’) 
See Mel’&uk 1979 and, especially, Green 1980. 
other languages do endow natural forces with animacy. In 
the Munda language Santali, for instance, sun, moon, stars, 
wind, rain, ete. when subject in a clause get the agreement 
particles reserved for animate beings (MacPhail 1973:58): 
(1) a. dak?-ked-a-e 
' rain-PST-iND-he 
‘It rained.’ (Lit: ‘He rained.’) 
'b. ipil-e figl-ak?-kan-a , 
star-he see-MID-PRES-IND 
‘The star is visible.’ 
(Lit: ‘The star, he is viSible.’)} 
In Kashmiri, the special treatment of such noun phrases is 
more fluid, depending more on the nature of the event which 


they participate in, less on their referential identity. 
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